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HOW MUCH CASE SYNTAX? 
By W. L. Carr 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


“How much syntax should we teach our pupils?” is a ques- 
tion which teachers of Latin frequently ask, and the answer 
is usually given in the form of a list of syntactical categories. 
However, any question about “how much syntax” can be in- 
telligently answered only after an answer has been given to 
a return question: “What sort of syntax?” or “Syntax for 
what?” For there are four quite distinct ways of using 
syntax in the teaching of Latin. First, there is that sort of 
syntax which involves a recognition knowledge of a gram- 
matical form and of its function in a given context. For 
example, in order to comprehend even so simple a sentence 

s “Equum videt puer”’ the reader must sense somehow that, 
regardless of its position in the sentence, equum refers to a 
person or thing acted on, while puer refers to a person or 
thing doing the acting. Of course, the reader may or may 
not know in so many words that “the direct object of a 
transitive verb is in the accusative case,” or that “the subject 
of a finite verb is in the nominative case,” although a knowl- 
edge of the meaning of the nine technical words in which 
these two rules are here stated might prove a great con- 
venience to teacher and pupils in a classroom discussion of an 
error in interpreting that sentence. Even so, rules and tech- 
nical terms will be comparatively few, if they are limited to 
this purpose and are developed only when and if the need 
for them arises in the classroom. It is good pedagogical 
economics to admit to the classroom only those technical 
terms which the teacher feels sure will be able to pay for 
their board and keep. Just how few these terms can be I shall 
try to show a little later. 

Next in order comes syntax for translating from Latin 
into English, which is naturally a little more complicated, be- 
cause it involves the idioms of both languages instead of 
those of Latin alone. The third kind of syntax is that needed 
for speaking or writing Latin, a still more complicated and 
demanding process. And finally comes what is commonly the 
most complicated of all, syntax necessary for “giving the 
construction,” that procedure so dear to the heart of the 
“gerund grinder.” Here the number of categories that may 
be set up as well as the number of technical terms that may 
be employed is almost unlimited. And, unfortunately for the 
pupil, few textbooks and few teachers seem to be able to 
agree either on the number of categories which are “essen- 
tial” or on the technical terms to be employed for those 
categories on which there is agreement. Perhaps the recently 
adopted policy of the College Entrance Examination Board to 
omit from its Latin examinations all formal questions on syn- 
tax was due to a realization of the practical difficulties in- 
volved in terminology as well as to a conviction that much 
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of the formal drill in construction-labeling is comparatively 
futile. The College Board now says in effect: “If a student 
can comprehend Latin at sight, we don’t care what he calls 
his ablatives or his subjunctives 

Few teachers of Latin would disagree with the statement 
that “the primary immediate objective in the study of Latin 
is progressive development of power to read and comprehend 
Latin.” The question here raised is just how much (or how 
little) syntax a pupil really needs in order to develop that 
power, and specifically, in the present discussion, how much 
case syntax. In the first place, much economy can be effected 
if the teacher will recognize the fact that the Romans used 
prepositions when and if they thought they needed them; 
that with very few exceptions the preposition, when used, 
makes sufficiently clear the meaning of its prepositional 
phrase; and that the labeling of any prepositional phrase is 
mostly wasted energy, if one has in mind using syntax for 
reading purposes only. In other words, one may say that 
there are two distinct uses of the accusative (or the ablative), 
one with and one without a preposition, and that syntax prob- 
lems for reading purposes are practically limited to the use 
of the accusative (or the ablative) without a preposition. 
The proportions differ for the two cases and for different 
authors, as a study of Tables I and II below will show. 
Table I exhibits the uses of the accusative found in three 
passages of equal length taken from Caesar, Cicero, and 
Vergil. Each passage analyzed contains 10,000 running words. 
Table I. Uses of the Accusative in Caesar’s Gallic War, 1, 


II, 1-13, Cicero’s Catilines, I, II, II], IV, 1, and Vergil’s 
Aeneid, I, i. 1-710 


Uses Caesar Cicero Total 
With preposition 401 (299%) 241 (22%) R74 (250) 
Direct object 633 (459) 596 (549%) 2266 (58%) 
Sub. of infinitive 278 (209%) 238 (21%) 559 (14%) 
All other uses 83 (6%) 33° (30) 155 (4%) 

Totals 1395 1108 854 


If these passages are typical of classical Latin authors in 
general, and I believe they are, it is clear that approximately 
one-fourth of the accusatives will present no real syntax 
problem to the reader, if he will only let the preposition do 
the work and, furthermore, that a working concept of “direct 
object” and the psychologically (and historically) closely re- 
lated concept of “subject of an infinitive” will take care of 
almost all the other uses. The “direct” reader of Latin (that 
is, the reader who does not transverbalize into English words 
or transpose into English order) will have no difficulty in 
handling the remaining 4% as broadly adverbial in function, 
while the transverbalizer may, perhaps, need to interpret 
domum as “homeward” and Romam as “Romeward.”  So- 
called predicate accusatives are not included in the above 
count because their syntax falls properly under the head of 
agreement. 

These same three Latin passages were likewise studied for 
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che uses of the ablative, and a distribution of uses found is 
shown in Table II. 


Table II. Uses of the Ablative in Caesar’s Gallic Har, I, I, 
1-13, Cicero’s Catilines, I, I], Il, IV, 1, and Vergil’s Aeneid, 
I, II, 1-710 


Uses Caesar Cicero Vergil Total 
With preposition 4536 (445) 450 (539) 182 (21.0%) 1048 (300) 
With utor, ete. 19 (2%) 8 (1%) (49%) (1%) 
In descriptive phrase 7 (1%) 9 (1%) 2 (.29%) 18 (1%) 
In abl. abs. phrase 127 (13%) 57 (7%) (6.0% ) 234 (99%) 
Time 52 (69%) 35 (4%) (.6%) 92 (3%) 
Means 1z1 (12%) 109 (139%) (38.0% ) 555 (21%) 
All other uses 231 (23%) 168 (21%) (33.09%) 682 (26%) 

Totals 993 816 2661 


It is clear from Table II that the direct reader will find 
no syntactical problem in comprehending about 40% of the 
ablatives if he will only let the preposition do the work, and 
that almost all the remaining ablatives have some sort of ad- 
verbial function. The exceptions are the adjectival descrip- 
tive phrase (1%) and a few ablatives of respect depending 
on nouns. The ablative absolute phrase, that béte noire of the 
careful translator, is for the direct reader only an elaborated 
adverb and for the transverbalizer only a with-phrase. For 
both the direct reader and the transverbalizer the context or 
the meaning of the word itself reveals the particular function 
which any such “adverbial” ablative performs. For example, 
in the sentence “Postero die Romant castris egresst sunt,” 
it is quite clear that die is a “temporal adverb” and that 
castris is a “separative adverb.” However, the setting up of 
categories of “time” and “separation” are quite unnecessary 
for the direct reader, and the transverbalizer would naturally 
say “on the next day” for postero die and “from the camp” 
for castris. Calling these ablatives names would in no way 
help either type of reader to comprehend the sentence. Fur- 
thermore, such a sentence as “Dea ira permota est” can be 
easily understood by either the direct reader or the trans- 
verbalizer. It is only when a pupil is asked to label tra that 
he will find teachers or textbooks in disagreement. Simi- 
larly, the meaning of Caesar’s clause quit ipsorum lingua 
Celtae, nostra Galli appellantur is easily understood. Never- 
theless, hours of precious class time have been wasted on 
arguments about the proper classification of lingua. A good 
working rule for the direct reader, therefore, is to treat any 
ablative without a preposition (except a descriptive phrase) 
as some kind of adverbial modifier the specific force of which 
must be determined by the context or the meaning of the 
word itself. A good working rule for the transverbalizer 
is to try to interpret an ablative without a preposition by an 
English prepositional phrase introduced by from, with, by, 
in, on, or at, according to the context and the meaning ot 
the word itself, and with the betting odds on with or by. 
Exceptions are practically limited to the than-phrase with a 
comparative and to the direct-object interpretation of an 
ablative with utor, etc. 

I have dealt somewhat at length with the accusative and 
the ablative cases, because these cases present the majority of 
syntactical problems to the Latin student. A working scheme 
for the other cases can be briefly stated: 

A nominative is used as a subject or to agree with a subject. 

A genitive is used to express connection with a noun, adjec- 

tive, verb (rarely), or adverb (rarely). 

A dative is used to express a directional relationship to a 

verb or adjective. 

A vocative is used in direct address. 

A locative is used to express place where. 

For the direct reader no additional categories are needed 
for these cases. For the transverbalizer a good working rule 
for these cases is to interpret a nominative as a nominative, 
a genitive as a possessive or an of- phrase, a dative as a 
to- or for-phrase, a vocative as a nominative, and a locative 
as an im- or at-phrase. And a good motto for the teacher to 
follow is: “Sufficient unto the day—and the task in hand— 
is the syntax thereof.” 
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THE BIRTHDAY OF ROME 


On April 21, the date of the ancient Roman festival of the 
Parilia, Rome will celebrate her 2,690th birthday. 


Urbis etiam nostrae natalem diem repetebat ab iis Parilibus 
quibus eam a Romulo conditam accepimus.—Cicero, De Divi- 
natione II, 47, 98. 

Ipse locus causas vati facit. Urbis origo 
Venit. Ades factis, magne Quirine, tuis! 

lam luerat poenas frater Numitoris, et omne 
Pastorum gemino sub duce volgus erat. 

Contrahere agrestes et moenia ponere utrique 
Convenit. Ambigitur, moenia ponat uter. 

“Nil opus est,” dixit, “certamine,” Romulus, “ullo: 
Magna fides avium est; experiamur aves.” 

Res placet. Alter adit nemorosi saxa Palati; 
Alter Aventinum mane cacumen init. 

Sex Remus, hic volucres bis sex videt ordine. l’acto 
Statur, et arbitrium Romulus urbis habet. 

Apta dies legitur, qua moenia signet aratro. 
Sacra Palis suberant; inde movetur opus. 

Fossa fit ad solidum, fruges iaciuntur in ima 
Et de vicino terra petita solo. 

Fossa repletur humo, plenaeque imponitur ara, 
Et novus accenso fungitur igne focus. 

Inde premens stivam designat moenia sulco; 
Alba iugum niveo cum bove vacca tulit. 

Vox fuit haec regis: “Condenti, Iuppiter, urbem 
Et genitor Mavors Vestaque mater, ades! 

Quosque pium est adhibere deos, advertite cuncti! 
Auspicibus vobis hoc mihi surgat opus. 

Longa sit huic aetas dominaeque potentia terrae, 
Sitque sub hac oriens occiduusque dies.” 

Ile precabatur, tonitru dedit omina laevo 
luppiter et laevo fulmina missa polo. 

Augurio laeti iaciunt fundamina cives, 
Et novus exiguo tempore murus erat. 

* * x * * 

Urbs oritur—quis tunc hoc ulli credere posset ?— 

Victorem terris impositura pedem. 
—Ovid, Fasti 1V, 807-836; 857-858. 


ACROSS THE TIBER 
«1 Story for the Girls of the Junior Iigh School 
Classical Club 


Littian B. LAWLER 
Hunter College 


(See Livy HI, 13; Pliny, Hist. Nat. 34, 13.) 

“Cloelia!” 

The dark-eyed girl sitting with her back to the trunk of 
the great umbrella-pine tree on the river bank gave no sound 
that she had heard. 

“Cloelia! Are you going to sit there all evening?” 

With a start Cloelia turned to face her questioner, then 
laughingly sprang to her feet. 

“I’m sorry, Valeria,” she said. “I was just sitting there, 
and thinking—” 

She paused, and Valeria followed her gaze across the 
swift yellow Tiber river and down the far bank to where, 
all red and blue and gold in the waning sunlight, the new 
temple of Jupiter gleamed proudly on the hill. Valeria 
sighed. 

“Cloelia,” she said, “do you think we'll ever see our homes 
again?” 

Cloelia turned to look at the Etruscan sentry pacing up and 
down the river bank some hundred feet away. 

“Come on, Valeria,” she said irrelevantly. “I'll race you 
up to the tents.” 

Far and wide over the plain on the river bank stretched the 
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THE “HUT OF ROMULUS” ON THE PALATINE HILL 


This hut is a modern reconstruction on an ancient base. The 
Italian government re-crects the hut from time to time to 
show what the earliest dwellings in Rome were like. Prints 
of this picture may be secured for three cents each from the 
American Classical League Service Bureau. 


rows of round, squat little tents of hides, which were that 
night to shelter the host of Porsenna. The powerful Etruscan 
king had failed in his attack on the little shepherd town 
of Rome, and had begun that day a dignified retreat to his 
own city of Clusium. A little apart from the rest, and closer 
to the river bank, twenty tents elaborately painted with fan- 
tastic geometrical designs stood, ten on either side of an open 
space—the shelters of the boys and girls of noble blood whom 
Rome had given as pledges that she would abide by the treaty. 
On their own side of the open space the girls sat in sedate 
groups, some playing “jacks” with little stones, others spin- 
ning wool with hand distaffs, and all talking in subdued tones. 
Across the way the Roman boys, their coarse white tunics 
belted in and pulled up to knee-length, and their voluminous, 
red-bordered togas tossed in heaps by the tents, sprawled over 
one another in impromptu wrestling bouts, or threw long 
sticks as they had seen their fathers and older brothers throw 
the spear. That is to say, all but one of the Roman boys 
were so engaged. That one, a scrawny lad with small, shifty 
eyes, sat by a little girl of some six years, and, muttering to 
her under his breath, chuckled at her screams and tears. 

Into this group Cloelia bounded, with Valeria panting be- 
hind her. Ina flash the little girl was at Cloelia’s side, clasp- 
ing her around the waist, and sobbing as if her heart would 
break. 

“Cloelia! I’m afraid! Marcus says I'll never see my 
mother again! Won't I, Cloelia?” 

“Don’t cry, Tertia!” Cloelia placed a comforting arm 
around Tertia’s shoulders, glared at Marcus—and turned to 
face King Porsenna! ‘ 

Amid an intense silence the king looked at- Cloelia and 
Cloelia looked at the king. With his gregt beard, his fine 
white tunic, and his blood-red cloak embréidered with gold, 
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he stood surrounded by his six armed guards, as impressive 
a figure as Cloelia had ever encountered. 

The boys stopped their play, and drew near. The girls, 
huddling close together, peered anxiously at Cloelia, while 
Tertia, clasping her friend even more tightly, buried her head 
under the protecting arm. Then at last the king spoke. 

“What's your name, my girl?” 

“Cloelia, sir.” 

“Cloelia,” the king repeated it musingly. “I saw you run 
that little race, Cloelia. You run very well.” And, with a 
most unexpected smile, he was gone. 

Within Cloelia’s mind, as she sat by the campfire with the 
other Roman girls later that same evening, there were vague 
misgivings. 

“It just isn’t natural,” she said slowly, “for a great king to 
compliment a captive because she can run. I'll probably be 
put in chains tomorrow to keep me from running!” 

“But we aren't captives, Cloclia,” remonstrated the girl who 
sat beside her. “We're hostages—pledges of Rome. The 
king will treat us well; and I believe he meant to be kind 
to you.” 

In the flickering half light of the fire, the girls saw Cloelia 
suddenly leap to her feet. 

“Listen to me, all of you,” she said in low, tense tones. 
“How many of you can swim ?” 

“Swim ?” 

“Yes, swim! If you can, come to my tent, quickly. There 
is work to be done—tonight !” 

* 


It was a small but spirited band of the older girls who, 
with Cloelia at their head, stole forth when the fire had died 
out and the great camp had settled down for the night. They 
made their way stealthily through the pine trees to the very 
edge of the steep bank, and huddled together in a clump of 
bushes. The night was dark, and the clouded sky showed no 
trace of either moon or stars. Below, the rushing waters of 
the Tiber murmured incessantly. On the farther bank a 
nightingale sang faintly, and frogs croaked in a swamp. 

And now the Etruscan sentry, his thoughts already on the 
pleasing prospect of home and the comforts of civilization 
again, stumped heavily along the bank, with his shield clank- 
ing rhythmically against his breastplate. As he passed, within 
two feet of the hidden girls, his spear caught in the branches 
of a bush, and swept them aside in such a way that, had there 
been a ray of moonlight, the faces of the group would surely 
have been visible. Not daring to breathe, the girls waited. 
But the sentry, all unsuspecting, moved on, the bushes closed 
again, and soon all was as silent as before. 

As quietly as they could, the girls emerged from the 
bushes, and half sliding, half crawling, made their way down 
to the water’s edge. Silently they drew up in a line facing 
the river, and tucked up their white tunics. 

Just at that moment something unforeseen happened. A fat, 
slimy lizard, startled in his sleep, ran in blind fear over 
Valeria’s foot, and Valeria screamed! So it was that instead 
of slipping off quietly, the girls leaped hurriedly into the 
water, and were hardly well under way when they heard the 
sentry crashing a path through the bushes along the river 
hank. 

“Swim for your lives!” said Cloelia, as loudly as she dared. 

The water was icily cold and full of floating chunks of 
wood, the current was rapid, the darkness was intense. The 
girls’ heavy tunics flapped about their thighs, dragging them 
down, and their wet hair got into their eyes, but they strug- 
gled on. 

Now a great shout burst from the Etruscan camp; and, 
looking back, the girls saw the flare of torches on, the river 
bank. Then something whirring struck the water not a foot 
from Cloelia’s head—an Etruscan spear! Cloelia swallowed 
a great gulp of water, but swam on, choking and spluttering. 
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A moment later an arrow glanced off the forehead of another 
of the Roman girls, and she cried out in pain, half blinded 
with the blood that streamed from the wound. From the 
Etruscan bank came shouts of rage; and a storm of darts 
and arrows, javelins and rocks, fell about the Roman girls. 
More than one of the missiles reached its mark; but still the 
little group kept to its task, the sturdy brown arms cutting 
water and air alternately, the tired brown feet thrashing the 
dark water into foam behind them. After minutes that were 
like hours, Cloelia turned her head, and saw the torches 
waver and begin to disperse. 

“We're safe!” she shouted joyfully. “They’re not getting 
out the boats. We'll be home by morning!” 

* * * * * 

The next day a solemn delegation of Eruscans was being 
given an audience in the Roman senate. 

“The Roman people have broken the treaty,” the leader 
of the delegation was saying, “by receiving again hostages 
given as evidence of good faith.” 

The senators shifted anxiously in their seats, not relishing 
further war with so powerful a king as Porsenna. 

“But—” The senators raised their heads hopefully. 
“King Porsenna agrees to renew the treaty in all its details, 
and to relinquish the other escaped hostages—provided the 
girl who led the group be returned to him at once.” 

And that was how it came about that on that very aiter- 
noon two slaves rowed Cloelia back across the yellow waters 
to the Etruscan camp. Beside her in the boat sat a Roman 
envoy. Before her, on the shore, waited an armed escort of 
fierce Etruscan warriors. 

Cloelia stepped from the boat, and walked to the clearing. 
There, on an ivory chair inlaid with gold, and surrounded by 
his armed men, sat Porsenna. Cloelia advanced to the chair, 
and faced the king, as she had done only the day before. 

The king rose, and deep silence fell—a silence which the 
king himself broke. 

“Why, this is Cloelia!” 

“Yes, sir.” She tried hard, as the king spoke, to be brave 
as a Roman girl should be, and to keep her lip from trembling. 

“Cloelia,” he said, “you are a girl that any city would be 
proud to claim.” 

Cloelia gulped. Before she quite knew what was happen- 
ing, Porsenna took a great gold chain from his own neck, 
and threw it over Cloelia’s head. Through her dazed mind 
ran a foolish thought—“I knew he’d put me in chains!” But 
the king was addressing her again. 

“As a further reward for your heroism,” he said, “I am 
going to present you with half the Roman hostages. Choose !” 

Cloelia blinked, and stared—but only for a moment. Then— 

“| choose the youngest ones, like Tertia there,” she said. 
“It would be hard for them in the Etruscan land.” 

And so once more a band of Roman hostages, with Cloelia 
at their head, moved down to the banks of the Tiber. This 
time an Etruscan guard of honor accompanied them, and 
Etruscan boats waited to take them across the yellow stream. 
The other Roman hostages waved to them as they watched 
them go; and, standing beside his gold and ivory chair, King 
Porsenna gazed meditatively upon them. 

* * * * * 


One fine day two years later, the streets of Rome were 
garlanded for a great festival. With permanent peace made 
between the Etruscans and the Romans, with all the Roman 
hostages returned, Rome was entering on a new era of pros- 
perity. And at that festival, in the presence of Mucius and 
Horatius and the other great men of the day, there was 
dedicated, on the highest point of the Sacred Way, a statue. 
It was the first ever set up to any Roman girl—a statue of 
Cloelia, riding the richly caparisoned horse sent her as a gift 
by her friend and admirer, the great King Porsenna. 
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THROUGH—STOP—TRAFFIC 


By Joun F. GUMMERE 
William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pupils in any grade of high-school Latin may be invited 
to consider the possible meanings which the words ‘Through 
Traffic Stop” might have. Everyone is familiar with such 
signs, and it is important that motorists come to a full stop 
before entering upon the main highways which are thus pro- 
tected. However, from the standpoint of the grammarian, 
there are three interpretations that can be made of the syntax 
of the words “Through Traffic” : 

1. They may be nominative case, subject of the verb is, 
forming part of some such sentence as “Here is through trat- 
fic; stop!” 

2. They may be accusative (of exclamation), object of a 
verb conveying a warning, part of a sentence like this: “Look 
out for (beware of) through traffic! Stop!” 

3. They may be vocative, warning through traffic (i.e., traf- 
fic that is not turning right), to stop. If this point could be 
made in a court of law when no legal statute was on the 
books to clarify the point, it would be interesting to speculate 
on the reactions of a judge who appreciated the niceties of 
grammar. 


AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE 
SERVICE BUREAU 


DorotHy Park Latta, Director 


The American Classical League Service Bureau has for sale 
the following new material. Numbering is continued from the 
March issue. Complete catalogue available, 20 cents postpaid. 
Please order by number. 

504. A Roman Forum of Plaster—practical suggestions. By 
Mary M. Howard. 10c. 
505. Suggestions for Latin Club Initiation. 10c. 

The American Classical League has for sale the following 
material previously published: 

; Rome and the Romans 
16. What a high school pupil should know about the Romans. 
5c. 

25. Characteristic virtues of older Romans—summaries of 
stories in Plutarch’s Lives. 10c. 

82. A simple account of legal procedure in a Roman court. 
10c. 

105. What pupils and teachers should know about Roman 
religion. 5c. 

109. A meeting of the Senate. 10c. 

122. Going to church in Rome—a short discussion of ancient 
Roman religion. 10c. 

159. Social problems in Cicero’s time. 10c. 

202. Roman Baths (illustrated). 15c. 

251. Significant points about the Romans: An outline for 
projects in first and second years. 10c. 

359. The historical-cultural background of high school Latin. 
10c. 

400. The Spirit of Ancient Rome—a play in English. 10c. 

406. A Roman style show—an assembly program. 10c. 

463. Elections and voting among the Romans. 10c. 

551. A trip through Roman history. A skit for the celebra- 
tion of the birthday of Rome. 10c. 

Bulletin VII. The Roman Forum (lavishly illustrated). 35c. 

Bulletin XXIV. The Writing on the Wall. Pompeii. Illus- 
trated. 45c. 

Easter 

252. Parts of a Liturgical Play in Latin from the tenth cen- 
tury. 10c. 

426. An Easter Pageant in Latin. Tableaux accompanied by 
reading of Scriptures in Latin. 10c. 
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